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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO 

The people of Ontario are justly proud of the efforts which 
they have made on behalf of education ; save perhaps in the 
early days of Massachusetts, I know of no new country where 
the necessity of a sound education for all citizens has been so 
promptly recognzied, or where greater sacrifices have been made 
to attain it. Less than one hundred years ago our educational 
system was represented by an occasional log schoolhouse, 
wherein a teacher, usually a retired soldier, intellectually a scant 
day's march ahead of his pupils, beat into them the three R's by 
methods of a most d posteriori character. Now in every city and 
village, in every rural township, a well-built, well-endowed, and 
well-organized school is within easy reach of every boy and girl; 
normal schools and colleges see to the professional attainments 
of the teacher ; a strong central department of education keeps 
watch over the whole mechanism, while yet allowing a measure 
of freedom to local bodies. Yet in looking below the surface, 
we find a very wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction with this 
fair-seeming show. What then is this system, claimed by its 
official admirers to be "the best educational system in the 
world," yet one with which nobody but its official admirers 
seems satisfied ? 

The Ontario school system dates from an act of the Ontario 
legislature in 1846, but did not take its final shape until after the 
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confederation of the scattered provinces in 1867. By the British 
North America Act of that year the care of education was 
entrusted wholly to the provinces, save that the Dominion Par- 
liament was given power to introduce remedial legislation if any 
province infringed upon rights enjoyed by a minority previous 
to the year of confederation. Such legislation was introduced 
in the year 1896 to redress grievances under which the Roman 
Catholics of Manitoba were said to be laboring, but was eventu- 
ally withdrawn owing to the bitterness of opposition encoun- 
tered. At present a ladder of learning leads from the kinder- 
garten to the elementary or public school, which is by statute 
free to all, and which educates pupils up to the age of fourteen, 
through the secondary or high school, to the university. After 
a violent controversy the principle of separate public schools for 
Roman Catholics was fully recognized ; every ratepayer has a 
right to enroll himself as a supporter either of the public or of 
the separate school, and to the one chosen his taxes are assigned ; 
provision is also made for Protestant separate schools in Roman 
Catholic neighborhoods. An idea has recently been broached 
to affiliate with the public schools such of our numerous private 
schools as wish to so do, making them subject to government 
inspection, insisting on the use of government text-books, com- 
pelling the teachers to reach a certain standard, and giving to 
them a certain proportion of the rates. The scheme has not a 
little to recommend it, and has influential backers, though it is 
hampered by the fear which many feel that it might end in 
bringing into our midst the horrors of the English " voluntary 
school " controversy. Every school opens daily with the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, which must be done without com- 
ment, and closes with the Lord's Prayer. The clergy of the 
different denominations are allowed to come for one hour a week 
each, at the conclusion of the day's work, and give religious 
instruction to the pupils of their church. As in the eastern part 
of Ontario, owing to the influence of the adjacent province of 
Quebec, the population is mainly French ; and as in the west 
large settlements of Germans are found, a series of French- 
English and German-English text-books has been prepared, 
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which are used under regulations that prevent English being 
placed at a disadvantage. In 1899 the population of Ontario 
was approximately 2,180,000 ; there were 119 kindergartens, 
with 11,262 pupils under six years of age ; the number of public- 
school children in attendance was 429,227; the number of pub- 
lic schools, 5,654; of Roman Catholic separate schools, 352; of 
Protestant separate schools, 8. The funds necessary are raised 
by a local rate, to which is added a government grant, varying 
with the locality, being naturally larger in the more thinly set- 
tled parts of the province. The high schools and collegiate 
institutes 1 receive the pupil at the age of twelve to fourteen, and 
carry him as far as the end of the first year's work in the univer- 
sity. Fees are charged in most cases, but are as a rule small, 
and tend to decrease ; indeed a movement of some strength is 
on foot to do away with them altogether. There were in Ontario 
in 1899, ninety-three high schools and thirty-seven collegiate 
institutes, with 22,460 pupils. These are also supported by a 
local rate, assisted by a government grant, the amount of which 
is arrived at by a somewhat intricate calculation, based on con- 
dition of premises, amount of equipment, number of masters, 
etc., and usually amounting to about 10 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. 

The general control is vested in a minister of education, who 
is a member of the provincial cabinet, elected by the people, 
responsible to the legislature, and retiring if not reelected, or if 
his party is defeated. This experiment, dating from 1876, pre- 
vious to which there was a non-partisan superintendent of edu- 
cation, is obviously a risky one, though owing to the long tenure 
of office in Ontario by the Liberal party, lasting from 1871 to 
the present day, some of the dangers are as yet theoretical. It 
enables the minister personally to conduct his bills through the 
House, whereas those of an outsider would assuredly be mangled; 
and while political control is responsible for a number of evils, 
some of which will appear later, there has been on the whole a 

1 A collegiate institute is simply a more adequately equipped high school, a cer- 
tain number of whose staff hold specialist certificates, so that in consequence it 
receives a larger grant. 
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laudable endeavor by both parties to deal with the main problems 
of education in an impartial spirit. All examiners are chosen 
by an educational council of twelve, half of whom are appointed 
by the Provincial University and half by the lieutenant governor 
in council, i. e., by the party in power, or, as a matter of fact, 
by the minister himself. These latter six usually, though not 
necessarily, comprise one representative from each of the four 
independent universities within the province. Within the last 
year the members of the council have been appointed "a con- 
sultative committee to confer with the minister on such matters as 
he may, from time to time, submit to them," but it is too early 
to say what will be the results of this measure, or whether they 
will amount to anything more than the occasional use of the 
council as a political red-herring. 

The education department has its headquarters at Toronto, 
the provincial capital, and controls very strictly the general 
educational policy. Till about 1899 the power of the depart- 
ment steadily grew at the expense of the local boards, but a 
slight movement in the other direction is at present perceptible. 
The local trustees have a large measure of control in the matter 
of finance, have absolute power to appoint or dismiss teachers, 
and may even, with caution, introduce important experiments 
into their course. Thus in the collegiate institute in Kingston a 
well-equipped department of manual training has recently been 
established, to aid which the central authority gave a grant of 
nearly 50 per cent, of the total cost of maintenance. There is 
no doubt, however, that a greater measure of flexibility should 
be introduced, and the principle of local control extended ; the 
tendency of a central bureau to aggrandize itself is one which 
must be perpetually watched. There has been a tendency to 
introduce changes into the general curriculum without giving 
them sufficient trial in one or two selected municipalities. While 
we must pity the unhappy minister, exposed to the constant 
attacks of benevolent but belligerent theorists, many of them 
voters in his own constituency, the plan pursued at Kingston of 
generously aiding an experiment and watching its success is 
much better than that of inflicting upon the public schools of a 
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whole province such subjects as "agriculture," exclusively from 
a text-book, and "physiology and temperance." 

The course of study for public schools is divided into five 
forms, and covers a period of about nine years. The subjects 
to be taken up in each form are laid down by the department, 
and the individual teacher is strictly forbidden to vary either 
the subjects taught, the time devoted to them, or the text-books 
employed. The fifth form is now dying out, save in the larger 
cities, and pupils pass into the high schools from Form IV. On 
the other hand, a very important departure was inaugurated by 
the minister in 1896, when "continuation classes," aided by a 
government grant, were established in a number of public schools 
which have no high school near them. These are now held in 
441 localities, and do practically the same work as is done in 
Form I of the high school, including, if the locality wishes, 
Latin, chemistry, and physics. Some are even going on to 
higher work, and if kept under the control of competent 
teachers, will be most beneficial in their influence. They are in 
almost every case the pride of the municipality and, as they are 
in direct connection with the public school, are not exposed to 
any of the class jealousy with which the high school is in some 
instances regarded. 

The public school problem is much more simple than that 
of the secondary school, and has received far less attention. 
The chief defect in Ontario is that the pupil is kept too long at 
the elements. Two children may enter a school at the age of 
five, and in eight years one may, without exaggeration, be fit to 
teach the other ; yet with us both will have done the same work, 
and the teacher will have been unable to give the bright pupil 
anything to keep his brain at work. The obvious remedy is to 
have more frequent promotions, and this is now being tried in 
some localities. The question of at least one modern language 
in public schools is a vexed one ; even if it be decided in the 
negative, we should certainly gain largely by a system of more 
frequent promotions, keeping the dullard in the public school as 
long as at present, while allowing the bright boy to enter the 
high school and begin more advanced studies at the age of ten 
or eleven. 
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Some of the subjects also are of doubtful educational value, 
such as "physiology and temperance," at least as taught in 
Ontario. The pupil learns that even moderate drinking leads 
to "giddiness and buzzing in the head, laboured and wheezy 
breathing, a dull and blotchy appearance of the skin," and many 
other such fearful wildfowl ; that the use of tobacco brings about 
"unsteadiness of the hand, relaxation of the muscles, want of 
firmness in the gait," that it " numbs the sense of taste and takes 
away the appetite." As a result, he looks at his father, uncle, 
or an elder brother, whom he knows to take an occasional glass 
of beer or even a post-prandial cigar, and arrives at conclusions 
very disrespectful either to his father, or more often to the text- 
book, in neither case a consummation to be wished. Sometimes 
again, a morbid and prurient curiosity is excited. Sometimes 
he does not even get so far. My own experience has always 
led me to doubt the value of this study for boys so young. 
After an elaborate course, profusely illustrated by colored dia- 
grams, showing the dire effects of moderate drinking, and the 
absolutely fatal results of alcoholic excess, my chum and I, then 
rather bright boys of twelve, arrived at the conclusion that the 
picture of the stomach of the moderate drinker was much the 
prettiest, and that the attainment of such a stomach would be 
our object when we reached maturity. 

The problem of the high school is more complex, and our 
Ontario solution has recently come in for a good deal of sharp 
criticism from various quarters, among others from the president 
of the Provincial University, whose strictures are perhaps a little 
ungracious in view of the fact that the influence of the institu- 
tion of which he is the head has been one of the chief factors 
in causing the developments which he so vigorously assails. Our 
secondary schools were originally opened to provide well-trained 
matriculants for the provincial universities. The next task which 
fell upon them was that of giving a literary training to teachers, 
who were needed in large numbers for the public and high 
schools of the province (N. B.— -I use high school as equiva- 
lent to high school and collegiate institute) ; while normal schools 
and colleges were early founded to give a professional training. 
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By a wise economy of effort and of finances, the task of provid- 
ing literary and scientific knowledge devolved upon the high 
school. Recognizing the claims of boys who purposed entering 
business, a commercial side was organized with the object of giv- 
ing instruction in such subjects as bookkeeping and typewriting, 
while at the same time not neglecting the training of the young 
citizen in the elements of culture and civic responsibility. The 
physical training of both boys and girls is well looked after, all 
details of sanitation, ventilation and school architecture receive 
the careful consideration of experts, special truant officers enforce 
attendance ; at first sight all seems fair. So complete was " the 
ladder of learning," so well were the various departments organ- 
ized, so just seemed the balance maintained, especially with 
regard to finance and the more mechanical details of school life, 
that in 1893 special diplomas were given to the educational 
exhibit of the department by the World's Columbian Exposition 
of the United States. 

The high school is divided into four forms, in each of which 
the pupil usually remains for one year. On leaving the third 
form, he is supposed to be prepared for university matriculation, 
the work of the fourth form corresponding to that done in the 
first year at the university, thus enabling prospective students to 
take their uniyersity course in three years, and giving the many 
others at least a glimpse into more advanced work. To trace 
the interaction of the demands of the teacher-in-training and of 
the university, together with the action on both of educational 
reformers in rich variety and with varying degrees of influence, 
would carry me too far. The provincial universities, giving at 
matriculation a liberal choice of options, have thrown a burden 
upon the high school which it is becoming more and more unable 
to bear. Organized at a time when the matriculation standard 
was simple and unvarying, all its traditions as well as the natural 
pride both of the teacher and of the municipality lead it to try 
to teach everything, with the result that in the smaller schools 
the arrangement of a time table is becoming more and more 
impossible, and the masters are alternately overworked and idle, 
as the hour is given to a popular or unpopular option. 
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This is especially noticeable in the case of the two-masters' and some 
three-masters' high schools. Here again we may learn from what is done 
in Massachusetts. There every center of five hundred families and over 
must maintain a high school ; but, when such centers cannot give a full cur- 
riculum, they must pay for pupils requiring advanced subjects, not only the 
tuition fees at another suitable center, but the cost of transportation as well. 

The same obligation rests upon towns with a smaller population A 

year or so ago I inspected a high school with only one pupil in Form IV, and 
about forty in each of the lower forms. On the basis of the teachers' 
salaries alone, this pupil cost $700, and the provision for the other pupils was 
quite insufficient. It would have been far better financially and educationally 
for all concerned had the locality paid this pupil's board bill and school fees 
at another school (Report to the department of John Seath, B. A., high 
school inspector, Toronto, 1900).' 

No educational system will ever produce perfect results until 
every pupil is clever, good natured, and ambitious, and has 
allotted to his especial use an omniscient teacher of unfailing 
tact and energy. Short of this we may at least demand of our 
system that it should be not only living, but also in living and 
harmonious relation with the body politic. A system working 
along lines different from those along which the other members 
are developing bids fair to become a cancer, living indeed, but 
out of harmony with and contrary to, the normal physical func- 
tions. Certain tendencies in our schools warrant us, if not in 
applying this criticism, at least in being on our guard against 

1 The Provincial University, situated at Toronto, controls not only its own matri- 
culation examination, but also those of the denominational and independent univer- 
sities in the province, which are forced to follow its lead. 

Previous to 1885, the examination comprised the English subjects, Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. In that year physics and chemistry were made an option at the 
request of the Ontario Teachers' Association, and French and German combined were 
made equivalent to Greek. In 1890, the English subjects, mathematics and Latin, 
remained compulsory, but instead of two choices four were allowed : (a) Greek, (6) 
French and German, (c) French and science, (d) German and science. In 1895, in 
response to the claims of the Classical Association of the province, who saw that under 
this arrangement Greek was doomed to suffer, a modern language was added to the 
compulsory subjects, and the options were reduced to two ; (a) Greek, {6) the other 
modern language with science. This did not suit the popular taste, and in 1900 the 
compulsory modern language was abandoned, and the options were increased to six ; 
any two of (a) Greek, (6) French, (c) German, (</) science. As an immediate result of 
this, the number of pupils studying Greek, which had from 1895 to 1900 remained 
stationary at about 6 per cent, of the total number in attendance, has dropped at once 
to about 3% per cent., 800 out of 22,460. 
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the dangers to which it points. Yet, curiously enough, one of 
our most obvious weak points arises from a short-sighted attempt 
to be in conformity with local conditions, a narrow patriotism, 
which, if not exactly "the last refuge of a scoundrel," is at least 
suspiciously like the artful dodge of a political vote catcher. 
The department has decreed that our text-books shall be almost 
wholly drawn up by inhabitants of the province, and if possible 
by teachers in active service. It surely stands to reason that a 
new country with a comparatively small learned class does not 
do wisely in rejecting the labors of Britain and the United 
States. No text-book may be used in any of the provincial 
schools save those authorized by the department, and as only 
one is authorized in each subject, its preparation and sale 
becomes a distinct prize. The whisper goes that in more than 
one instance the task has been given to a friend as a reward for 
party service, and whether this be so or not, the result in some 
cases justifies the accusation. Some of the books are excellent, 
such as those in classics ; others are fair, such as those in mathe- 
matics ; others, again, such as those in history and spelling, 
could not well be worse. In some cases new books have been 
introduced for reasons unknown to all save the politician, while 
in others fear of the expense entailed upon the country voter by 
the purchase of new text-books, has kept the old ones in use 
long after they should have been superseded. 

But the main problem lies far deeper. In the early days it 
was above all things necessary to train teachers for the com- 
munity. But we have gone on turning out teachers and matricu- 
lants till we are almost ludicrously over-stocked. For a recent 
vacancy in moderns at a salary of $700 per year, there were 
eighty-three applicants, of whom the great majority were uni- 
versity graduates, many of them men with first-class honors in 
their department. The case is even worse in the public schools. 
A teacher-in-training plucked is a voter lost, and the standard 
for certificates has been made so low that our public schools are 
filled with raw boys and girls who usurp the once sacred name 
of teacher. The result has been a lowering of salaries, which 
prevents teaching from becoming a profession. Not only has 
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the general standard of living advanced, but many a country 
school which formerly paid $450 to a male teacher, now gives 
S250 to '$300 to an immature girl, and in both public and high 
schools the vast majority of teachers are transients who adopt 
the profession for a year or two as a stepping-stone to the study 
of law, medicine, or theology. In 1899 there were employed in 
the public schools of the province 2,612 men and 5,957 women, 
a decrease of 44 men and an increase of 148 women. As an 
instance of their enumeration, in the populous county of Renfrew 
the average salary of a male teacher for over nine months' work 
is #284, and of a female teacher $216 {Report of the Minister of 
Education for 1 goo, p. 16). There are signs, however, that this 
evil is gradually working its own cure, for even the boys and 
girls who scrape through our inadequate examination are refus- 
ing to work for this pittance, and the number of candidates has 
of late years shown a slight decrease. The drift of the high 
schools in the direction indicated is even more pronounced than 
at first appears. The department and the local trustees still 
tend to pay and to promote their teachers by results, and as 
results can most easily be obtained by written examinations, we 
are lanthorn-led by this lubber incubus. All other subjects save 
those leading up to an examination set by a purely external 
body are neglected ; in the public school attention is given only 
to those which lead up to the high school entrance examination, 
the difficulty of which has also made far too great a break between 
t"he public and the high school ; and as the only examinations 
at the end of the high-school course are those leading to the 
university or to a teacher's certificate, more and more attention 
is concentrated upon these. Those having other aims are more 
or less neglected, and every high-school teacher in Ontario will 
bear me out when I say that from two to six weeks at the end 
of every summer term are devoted to cramming their prospective 
successors. The raison d'itre of the high-school teacher seems 
to be to reproduce himself, and we have apparently arrived at a 
new example of the infinite series, where the little fleas produce 
lesser fleas, and so ad finitutn. In 1899, out of 6,067 P u pils who left 
the high school, 1,297 na d signified their intention of becoming 
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teachers, and as I have said, this proportion is distinctly less 
than was the case some years ago. In 1887, for example, Mr. 
Seath reported that 50 per cent, of the high-school pupils had 
in view the profession (one would rather say the trade) of 
teaching. Meanwhile, the commercial course has not been a 
success. Technical subjects (if I may use that much-abused 
word) have not as a rule been so well taught as in the business 
college, while literature and history have been taught in a shame- 
faced way which renders them almost useless. In fact the class, 
though at present showing a slight upward tendency, still lies 
under a vague stigma of social inferiority which for years has 
blighted its efforts. 

The result of all this is that the attendance is much less than 
it should be, and has shown a steady decrease ever since 1895, 
though this may be offset by the large numbers who now take 
the public school continuation classes. Massachusetts, with 
practically the same population as Ontario, has 40,000 high- 
school scholars as against 22,460 in Ontario. Two radical 
changes seem to be necessary if our system, outwardly so fair, 
is not to get out of touch with modern life. If each high school 
is to teach everything, then the universities must greatly curtail 
their list of options at matriculation ; if the options are to be 
retained, and indeed increased in accordance with our present 
tendency, then certain schools must confine themselves to 
certain aspects of work, as is done in many of the eastern 
states, and as is recommended in Mr. Seath's report. More 
important still, the high school must cut loose from the uni- 
versity, and assume a more independent attitude. The meta- 
phor of the "ladder of learning" has done harm by leading us 
to think that the lower rungs are of value only as steps to the 
higher. The vast mass of our citizens must get their education 
(in the sense of definite lessons set and learnt) in the primary 
and secondary schools. At present, we turn out teachers and 
matriculants, not the two most important classes in a new com- 
munity. Those who are to be the captains of industry, the 
stockbrokers, miners, engineers, wholesale and retail men of 
business, instead of being given a course which would fit them 
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for a business career, and at the same time give them a 
training in the rudiments of literature and of history, must be 
content either with the narrow training of the business college 
or with a course designed to suit the needs of pupils who intend 
to become teachers or to enroll themselves in one of the learned 
professions, and which they enter upon with a not unnatural 
lack of enthusiasm. 

There is no panacea for these various ills ; many remedies 
must be tried before we find our way out of the jungle of con- 
flicting theories and interests in which we are at present wander- 
ing ; a change must come both in the personnel of the teachers, 
and in the methods by which they are trained. But this is a 
subject which would demand an article in itself, and I have 
wandered too far already. The friend of the department will 
perhaps say that, reversing the r61e of Balaam, "I came to bless, 
and lo! I have cursed it altogether." The captious critic may 
declare that after an impartial survey our vaunted system has 
turned out to be little better than a congeries of systematized 
fads. I hope that neither is correct ; even now, when its weak 
points are becoming so manifest, we must never forget what it 
has done for us. It is a system, and any system, however 
defective, is better than chaos and the rule of individual cap- 
rice, even when the chaos is lit up, as it is in some of our private 
schools, with occasional flashes of brilliance. Satan in Milton's 
poem found a systematized hell not unendurable, but even the 
arch-fiend himself could not exist in the realms of " Chaos and 
Old Night." Many critics do not give due credit to our 
Ontario system for the control which it exercises over the 
vagaries of the individual. While it may to a certain extent 
clip the wings of an occasional " Domsie," it affords a safe and 
not unhealthy pathway to many a hardworking teacher of 
average capacity who would otherwise mire both himself and 
his pupils in all sorts of morasses of his own devising. The 
epithet "mechanical" has been applied in cases before now 
where "orderly and systematic" would be more suitable. 
After all, there are worse faults in teaching than mechanism, 
which, even when pushed to excess, is only the substitute of the 
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average teacher for that " natural law in the spiritual world," 
which must be the basis of the work of his most inspired brother. 
But our Ontario system has merits much more positive, of 
which, I hope, I have not been unmindful. It has raised the 
standard of teaching, even if much remains to be done ; it has 
put education within the reach of the humblest child in the 
province, and has solved on broad and statesmanlike lines 
difficulties of race, religion, and creed. Now that revision 
seems necessary, we may surely trust that as in the early days 
men were found able to organize so complete a system, so now 
their successors will be equal to the task of bringing it more 
into conformity with the advancing and changing needs of the 
province. 

W. L. Grant 
Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, Ontario 



